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CHAPTER ONE 


THE SYRIAC FACTOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ARMENIAN CHRISTIANITY AND THE EARLY SECTS 


The Heretics of Swas and the Council of Gangra 


Christianity penetrated into Armenia from Mesopotamia through 
Edessa and Nisibin, and from Cappadocia in the west, through Caesa- 
rea, Sivas and Melitene.! While the second route carried the western 
influence at the level of the Armenian establishment, the Mesopota- 
mian channels brought in Syriac Christianity. During the last decades 
of the third century, Lesser Armenia (Pokr Hayk) was a separate prov- 
ince from Cappadocia. Sivas was a center in the northern part and 
Melitene in the south.? The church of Lesser Armenia followed Caesa- 
rea,’ where the founder of the Armenian Church, Grigor the Illumi- 
nator (Lusavorich, d. 325) was ordained. Before he started his career* 
Syriac Christian missionaries from Edessa had already covered ground 
during the latter half of the second century? 

The fifth century historian Movses of Khoren relates that during 
the first years of the third century, the doctrines of Valentine were 
preached in Armenia by a “gnostic sectarian called Bardayzan” (Bar- 
desanes, b. 154),° who came from Edessa and was probably partly 
Armenian.’ It was through Syriac channels that the early versions of 
the Scriptures were first introduced into Armenia; one of these was 
known as the “Gospel According to the Four” with a commentary 


! E. Ter Minassiants, The Relations of the Armenian Church with the Syriac Churches 
[Hayots Yekeghetsineri Haraberutyunnere Asorvots Yekeghetsineri het], (Ejmiazin, 
1908), 3. 

* Levon Khachikian, From the History of the Social Movements of Lesser Armenia —IVh c. 
[Pokr Hayki Sotsialakan Sharjumnen Patmutyunits], (Yerevan, 1951), 5. 

? Ibid., 14. 

* E. Tér Minassiants, The Relations, 11. 

* Ibid., 4. 

ê Movsés of Khoren, History of the Armenians [Movses Khorenatsvo Patmutyun 
Hayots], (Venice, 1843), II, 66. 

' This legend seems to have several sources, E. Ter Minassiants lists some, see 
The Relations, 7-9. 
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by St. Ephrem.? Some communities in isolated areas of Upper 
Mesopotamia were still using translations of these early gnostic bibles 
many centuries after the official version issued in the first quarter of 
the fifth century. Tovma of Arzrun (9th-10th c.) has an account of 
a “semi-nomadic” community in the district of Khut (west of Lake 
Van at the source of Batman Suyu, a tnbutary of the Tigris, on the 
borders between Aghznik and Taron) in the region of Mayyafariqin. 
In an explicit reference to their unorthodox character, Tovma says 
that these “adventurers” spoke an unintelligible language and recited 
the Psalms in the early translations from Syriac.’ 

Armenia was divided between the Roman and Persian empires in 
387 and between the latter and Byzantium in 428. But since the 
times of Grigor the Illuminator, and through the pro-Hellenic and 
hereditary chair of the catholicosate, the Armenian Church allied 
itself with the western side. In opposition, Syriac culture maintained 
its influence through the Kingdom of Edessa and after its fall to the 
Romans in 216. Later on, when the city fell to the Persians, Nisibin 
and its school took over its cultural place and role. As Persian poli- 
tics changed favorably towards the Nestorians around 460, both cities 
became centers for Persian-backed Nestorian Chnistianity. Jacob of 
Nisibin and Ephrem the Syrian were taken as authorities and had 
followers in Armenia.'? In general, however, Syriac Christianity con- 
stituted the early faith of the Armenians, and it maintained its influ- 


8 “The Gospel according to the Four" [Est Chorits Avetaran, or Diatesaron]. 

? For its particular importance, the following is the English translation of the 
passage by N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians (The Hague, 1967), 227. The source is the 
French translation of the history of Tovma Arzruni, Histoire des Ardzrouni, (ed., trans) 
M. Brosset, Collection des Historiens Armeniens (St. Petersburg, 1876), I, 1ff. The 
translation is from the 1852 Constantinople edition of Tovma’s History [Tovma 
Arzruni, Patmutyun Tann Arzrunyats| II, vii, 106: “Half of them have lost their mother 
tongue through the remoteness of their homes. ... These people who dwell in the 
mountains which separate Taron from Aghznik are called adventurers and Khut, 
because of their fantastic and unintelligible language; from this their mountain 
is called... Khut. They know and constantly repeat the Psalms translated by the 
ancient Armenian translators. They are Assyrian peasants who came from Adra- 
metek and Sanasar ... therefore, they call themselves Sanasnai". 

— The regions of Aghznik and Nisibin were initially part of Greater Armenia. 
For the borders of this version of Greater Armenia, see Levon Tér Petrossian, “The 
Armenians in Medieval Nisibin and Southern Provinces of Greater Armenia” (or 
Hayk), Patma Banasirakan Handes, 3 (1979), 80-92 & 81. 

10 L. Ter Petrossian, “The Armenians in Medieval Nisibin...", 82. The main 
source used in the article is: Jean Mons Fiey, Msibe Metropole Syriaque Orientale et ses 
Suffrages des Origines à nos Jours, “Corpus Scriptorium Christianorum Orientalium" 
(CSCO) 388, Subs. 54 (Louvain, 1977). 
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ence throughout the fifth century. Liturgy was initially in Syriac," 
and many terms in Armenian liturgical vocabulary are indications of 
this initial and major influence." 

The politicization of the eastern and western cultural elements and 
their perpetual conflict shaped Armenian Christianity over a long 
period that extended from the middle of the third to the middle of 
the sixth century.? The victory of Grigor the Illuminator in estab- 
lishing Christianity as the state religion during the first years of the 
fourth century, marked the priority of the western-Hellenic trend over 
the eastern-Syriac.'* In a move that implied a tacit acceptance of the 
status of the Syrian Church in Armenia, Grigor ordained Daniel the 
Syrian (Daniel Asori) as Bishop of Taron, the see next in importance 
to that of the Armenian Catholicos.’ The pro-Hellenic house of Grigor 
co-existed with the rival house of the Syrian Aghbianus in Manazkert, 
the capital of Apahunik, that eventually became a homeland for sec- 
tarians. Three names are mentioned from this house: Sahak, Zaven, 
and Aspurakés.'® 

The Armenians inhabited a geographically vast and segmented 
region saturated by a variety of old and new religious traditions. A 
little further south, gnosticism developed in an inevitable manner from 
the encounter of Greek, especially Neoplatonic thought with Zoroas- 
trian religion and Christianity. Adoptionistic and docetistic christolo- 
gies, iconoclasm, radical dualism of matter and spirit were elements 
in the formation of many such trends. The inflow of gnostic and 
monastic communities conditioned the development of Armenian 
Christianity. Gnostic rejection of dogmas of the church combined 
with reformist social thought and evolved into a refusal of the social- 
religious order altogether. 

Although fragments of dogma can be traced to individual here- 
siarchs, it is very difficult to trace clear differences in the doctrines 
and careers of the early sects in Armenia. Consecutive church councils 
anathematized the heresies of Artemon, Arius, Valentine, Epiphanes, 
Marcion, Mani, Bardesanes, the Mezghnéans and the Borborits. 


!! E. Ter Minassiants, The Relations, 49. 

!? Ibid., 32. 

13 Ibid., 21. 

!^ Ibid., 12. 

!5 Ibid., 22-23, and 28. The source is Pavstos Büzand, History of the Armenians 
[Patmutyun Hayots], (St. Petersburg, 1883), 31-32. 

16 Tbid., 39-41. 
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After the sixth century, the Paulicians, the Tonrakians, the Sun Wor- 
shippers and the Muslim Armenians were considered descendants of 
the former." 

Of the early trends, monasticism played an important role in the 
social and political development of the major Armenian sects. The 
monastic movements against the authority of the church were in line 
with the slave revolts which devastated the eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire. Originating in Egypt and Palestine, monastic groups 
entered Armenia from Nisibin and Cappadocia. The Mesopotamian 
monastics settled in Kortvaz and Reshtunik, south of Lake Van, 
whereas the groups that entered from the west into Lesser Armenia 
settled in Zovk, Aghznik and western Tigris.'? The accounts of these 
communities by the historian Pavstos Buzand (5th c.) suffer many in- 
accuracies, but they confirm the Syriac origin of the social-religious 
movements of the third and fourth centuries in both Greater and 
Lesser Armenia. Accused of being a sympathizer of the monastics 
himself, Büzand described fourth century monasticism as a most 
sublime form of withdrawal from the world and total devotion to 
God." The historians Koran and Movsés of Khoren in turn referred 
to the fourth century monastic movements that spread in Armenia 
and found many followers there. In addition to the ascetic communi- 
ties, there were revolutionary and anarchistic trends which refused 
all authority. They lived in mixed and vagrant communities held 
together by principles of fraternal equality and the commandment of 
love. A direct relation between the Mesopotamian monastics and the 
Armenian Borborits was suggested by H. Melkonian, who believed 
that the word borborit was a distorted transliteration of two Syriac 
words, bar-bana, or “children of the wilderness”.”° 


V For a general survey of the medieval sects in Armenia, see E. Ter Minassian, 
From the History of the Ongin and Development of the Medieval Sects [Mijnadaryan Aghandneri 
Zagman yev Zargatsman Patmutyunits], (Yerevan, 1968). 

'8 H. G. Melkonian, From the History of Armenian and Syriac Relations — Third to Fifth 
centuries [Hay-Asorakan Haraberutyunnen Patmutyunits—III-V Darer], (Yerevan, 
1970), 64-65. 

'9 Pavstos Buzand, History of the Armenians [Pavstos Büzandatsvo Patmutyun Hayots), 
(Venice, 1914), 340—341. 

The passage in literal translation: “For the love of God they departed of the 
world and inhabited the wilderness; they lived in caves and cracks of the earth; with 
a single gown and bare footed, similar to beasts of the desert... they roamed 
marooned in the wilderness, fed on grass and roots, tormented and in doubt, in 
hunger and thirst, all for the love of God". 

2 H. G. Melkonian, From the History, 68. 
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After the middle of the fourth century persecutions drove the monas- 
tics to seek refuge in Lesser Armenia and the province of Sivas (or 
Sebastea), in particular. Bishop Eustathius of the Armenian Church 
there gave them shelter in his town around 365. Eustathius was a 
native of Sivas; he had studied at the School of Alexandria where he 
was exposed to the teachings of Arius. But it seems that non-orthodox 
inclinations did not prevent his ordination by Patriarch Basil of 
Caesarea. His twenty-one stormy years in office (357—378) constituted 
an important phase in the history of the Armenian Church and the 
sects in particular. 

In his polemical epistles against Basil of Caesarea, Eustathius sup- 
ported the main tenets of the monastics; they were referred to as the 
“Followers of Euibbus”, and according to L. Khachikian, they were 
simply the Mesopotamian Messalians.*' Following the ideals of her- 
metic monasticism, Bishop Eustathius introduced celibacy into the 
church and was the first to wrote regulations for the religious orders.” 
As a follower of the heresy of Arius and a supporter of the monastics, 
Eustathius was opposed to the Church of Caesaria. Patriarch Basil 
of Caesarea described the church of Sivas “infected by heresy".? In 
a letter addressed to the bishops of Rome (376) he complained of 
the aggravation caused by the heretics of Sivas which spread in the 
northern parts of Lesser Armenia.”* 

Patriarch Basil died in 378/9 but the persecutions against the here- 
tics of Sivas, started around 363, continued. The Council of Gangra 
in Paphlagonia, held shortly afterwards, anathematized the sect of 
Eustathius or the “Heretics of Sivas".? Several versions of the canons 
of the Council found in the Mashtots Manuscript Library of Arme- 
nia (henceforth Matenadaran) were published by L. Khachikian. The 
twenty-four canons which were issued from the Council, summarized 
and in many ways anticipated what can be called medieval Arme- 
nian sectarian thought. Although, almost all the sections were state- 
ments of various matters which these “heretics” were opposed to, 


21 L. Khachikian, From the History of the Social Movements of Lesser Armenia, 33-34. Of 
the same period, and in the context of active opposition to Basil of Caesarea and 
the Church there, a female heretic known as Simplicia joined in the attacks and is 
said to have written polemical letters to Basil. See ibid., 30. 

? [bid., 21-26. 

3 Ibid., 35. 

^ Ibid., 38. 

23 Ibid., 40. The source: Socrates Scholasticus, The History of the Church, [Sokrata 
Skolastikosi Yekeghetsakan Patmutyun], (Vagharshapat, 1879), 206. 
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a set of positive doctrinal tenets can be derived from them. Similar 
and often identical tenets were reported about later sects in over a 
dozen sources from the fifth to the fifteenth century.” 

A radical rejection of religious and secular authority and criteria 
of orthodoxy underlay the heresy of Eustathius. The canons pro- 
nounced anathema to those women who refused to live and behave 
in accordance with the norms set for their status and role in the 
family and society, and who instead followed rules of their own choice. 
Women accused of heresy were those who left their homes and chil- 
dren, because they despised their husbands, “believing themselves 
superior” in beauty or riches, or because they simply held different 
faiths. Considering the length of hair and style of dress norms set by 
the church, women who cut their hair short and put on men’s clothes, 
and those who devoted themselves to monastic-communal life were 
in turn anathematized. (Canons 13, 14, 15). Anathema was directed 
also to men who instead of following their parents, consented to their 
wives’ opinion. The heretics of Sivas, always according to the canons 
of the council of Gangra, ridiculed communion, fasting, ordination, 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and the role of the priesthood. All those who 
congregated outside churches and refused to be taught the liturgy 
and to receive instruction from ordained priests were anathematized 
in turn. (Canons 4 to 8). Also anathematized were monasticism, ascetic- 
ism and celibacy in the name of piety, as socially and theologically 


2 The following is a chronological list of the major sources on the Armenian 
sects and their doctrines: 
IVth c - The Canons of the Council of Gangra in Paphlagonia (378/380) 
Vth c — Eznik of Koghb, Refutation of the Sects (442—450) 
- The canons of the Council of Sahapivan (448/9) 
VIth c - The canons of the Council of Dvin (554-5) 
VIIth c - Hovhan of Ozun, “Treatise against Paulicians", “Treatise against 
Phantasiasts" (720—728) 
— Canons of the Council of Dvin (719) 
Xth c — Anania of Narek (d. 990), “Confession of Faith" (lost but partially 
preserved in Narek's letter to the abbot of the order of Kjav) 
Khosrov of Anzev (d. 972), "Sermon against the Tonrakians" (2) 
Grigor of Narek (951-1003), “Letter to the Abbot of the Order of Kjav" 
XIth c — Anstakes of Lastivert, History, Chs. 22, 23. 
Grigor Pahlavuni-Magistros, “Letter to the Syrian Patriarch” and “Let- 
ter to the Tulaylans” (around 1055). 
XIIth c — Nersés IV Klayetsi-Shnorhali (1100-1173), Encyclical Letters, “Letter 
to the Bishop of Samosata concerning the Arevordik". 
Partial and fragmentary data available in the literature of Matthew 
of Edessa, Poghos of Taron, Stepannos Asoghik, Ukhtanes. 
XIVth c — Grigor of Tatev (1346-1409), Book of Questions. 
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objectionable ways of life.” In some versions of the canons there are 
indirect references to iconoclastic tendencies, but similar remarks 
could be later interpolations, although it is not at all surprising to 
find elements of early Syriac gnosticism in monastic trends. 

In support of his initial thesis that the heresy of Eustathius of Sivas 
marked the beginning of social-cultural movements in Armenia under 
the name of sects, Khachikian quotes a medieval text which is the 
most direct statement about the position and the role of the priest. 
The following is a literal translation: “Although the priest is equal in 
nature (or essence) to all people, in rank he stands higher than every- 
one and is equal to angels. In relation to the common people, his 
position is similar to the nab (deputy) of the monarch. Whoever has 
a request or a problem, he takes care of it through the mediator; even 
he who commits evil or causes harm, redeems himself and obtains 
the king’s pardon by bribing the wazir. People constantly commit sins 
and stand guilty before God. All they have to do is present them- 
selves to the priest and pay a contribution to the church... the priest 
will then perform the proper prayers and mass, and will thus insure 
the reconciliation of the sinner with God through his mediation. . . .”” 


? Our source is L. Khachikian’s summary of the Canons in From the History of the 
Social Movements in Lesser Armenia, 104—109. The Canons anathematze the following: 

Those who consider marnage profane [vasn vor zamusnutyun pighz hamarin]; 
those who consider eating animal flesh profane [vork zmsakerutyun pighz hamanin]; 
the slaves who despise their masters [zarayits vor zdiyars arhamarhen]; those who 
despise married priests [vork khoden zamusnatsyal kahanays]; those who despise the 
church and congregate outside it [vork yekeghetsi arhamarhen-vork artako yekeghetsvo 
joghoves arnen]; those who do away with the bishop in the sale of fruits [vork 
arants yepiskoposin zakhen zptughes]; those who do not marry, considering mar- 
riage base, and ridicule those who marry [vork chamusnanan garsh hamarelov-vor 
ambardavanen hamusnatselotsen vera]; those who ndicule the agape dinners [vor 
angosnen zagabsen]; those women who wear men’s clothes and who abandon their 
children and do not feed them [kanants, vor zarants handerz zgenun knoch vor 
harnén yelanitsé-vor zordis toghun yev voch snutsanen]; those who hate their par- 
ents [vor znavghsen yur atitse]; women who cut their hair short [kanants vor zhers 
pokren]; those who read the Psalms without the proper costume “aghaboghon” [vork 
arants aghaboghoni saghmosen]. 

*8 Ibid., 45. The source is Matenadaran Ms. #1109, f. 221a. The text as quoted 
by L. Khachikian: [Tepet bnutyamp kahanayn amen mardo havasar e, ayl kargiv 
mez € kan zmard yev hreshtakats havasar, vorpés nayib tagavorin, yev joghovurdén 
um vor khendirk uni tagavorén, mijnordi Zeravken katan, yev ov vor vnasakar lini, 
tal kashares vazirin yev na nora mijnordutyamb hashti tagavorn end mahapartn. 
Aysinkn mardik hanapaz meghanchen yev patjapart linen Astuzo, vasn ayn gan ar 
kahanayn yev tan jami yev pataragi dram yev kahanayn arnu yev yur arjanavor 
aghavtivkn-pataragaven mijnordé yev zAstvaz hashtetsne end meghavorin .. .]. 
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Arabic terms indicate that the text was written at a much later 
date and that equality of all men before God and refusal of clerical 
authority remained basic to sectarian thought from the beginning. In 
addition to priests, saints were also dismissed as mediators. In gen- 
eral, early Christian communalism was characteristic of most sectar- 
ians of the earlier periods. In this context it comes as no surprise 
that the equality of the sexes was one of the declared positions of the 
dissident societies. In the eyes of the church, however, insistence on 
social equality was the equivalent of heresy; consequently, all expres- 
sions of discontent or refusal of submission were classified as forms 
of slave-revolts. 

To reduce the impact of these dissident doctrines, and to control 
the “heretical” factions, Patriarch Basil of Caesarea and Catholicos 
Nersés of Armenia opened monasteries and homes for the poor, the 
handicapped and the orphans. But it seems that these measures failed 
to integrate the newly established monastic orders with the priest- 
hood. Catholicos Sahak (387—436) issued a special decree against those 
who discriminated between the church and the monastic orders and 
sought to plant the seeds of heresy and division for disrupting the 
unity of the faith.” 

After the Council of Gangra, the sectanians dispersed. Many crossed 
the border to Armenia from the west. In one of the legends concern- 
ing the origin of the Paulicians (to which I shall refer in detail below), 
the founder of the sect was said to be a certain “gund” (bald) woman 
named Maré. Avoiding persecution by the “King of the Greeks”, 
she was said to have led her followers to Armenia. Reference to her 
baldness is very much reminiscent of the female heretics of Sivas 
who cut their hair short, while the mention of the so-called “Greek 
King” points to Byzantine persecutions of the heretics in the whole 
region. 

From the middle of the fourth century comes the first case of using 
dissident social elements for political purposes. Apparently in order 
to neutralize the growing power of the Armenian nakharars (princes, 
elders, houses) as well as that of the church, King Arshak II (346- 


? Ibid., 61-62. The source: A. Gheldejian, Book of Armenian Canons [Kanongirk 
Hayots], (Tiflis, 1913), 29. The passage: “Ignorantly, they distinguished between 
those who belonged to the church and those who were in the monasteries and with 
idiotic words they wished to cause strife and create schisms in the unified creed" 
[Karzetsin tgitutyamb ayl zomn yekeghetsi asel yev ayl zomn vank yev tekhmar 
banivk yuryants kametsan krives yev herzvazes muzanel 1 miabanutyan havato]. 
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369) built the city of Arshakavan (about one hundred kilometers south- 
west of modern Yerevan). According to medieval historians, the city 
became a haven for criminals, outlaws, fugitive slaves and immoral 
women. The Armenian Church anathematized the city and the Arsha- 
kavan was eventually destroyed by the nakharars.? Confrontations 
between the church and the monarchy caused the deposition of Catho- 
licos Nersés and the appointment of a certain Chunak from the slaves 
of the royal palace as catholicos by King Arshak IL? 


The fifth century—the Mezghneans, the Borborits and the Nestorians 


Sectarians were active throughout Armenia during the last quarter 
of the fourth century and the first half of the next. According to Kha- 
chikian, those who settled in Persian Marzupanic Armenia were known 
as the Mezghnéans, while the groups in Byzantine Armenia were the 
Borborits.” It is almost impossible to distinguish between the ideolo- 
gies of the two sects; eventually the two terms were used interchange- 
ably and often in derogatory meanings in reference to “heretics” in 
general. 

After the division of Armenia between Persia and Byzantium, deep 
schisms resulted from attempts to define criteria of orthodoxy and to 
apply these by force. Following the invention of the Armenian Alpha- 
bet (in the first years of the fifth century), the condition of Constan- 
tinople for allowing the teaching of Armenian within the territones 
under its control was the elimination or the expulsion of pro-Persian 
Syniac factions. The military operations against them extended even 
to Persian-controlled lands in the east. Greek influence and culture 
gained ground to the displeasure of the Persians. Persian-appointed 
catholicoi refused to accept the legitimacy of the pro-Hellenic Arme- 
nian catholicos. The Nestorians continued their missionary work, en- 
tering Armenia disguised as merchants.? To the first major Council 
of the Armenian Church held in Shahapivan (448/9), this was the 
political context in which the problem of the Mezghnéans and 
Borborits was confronted. The Canons of the Council of Shahapivan 
made no reference to the so-called Borborits, whose persecution 


9 Pavstos Büzand, History, 90-95. 

? L. Khachikian, From the History, 87-92. 

? [bid,, 71. 

5 H. G. Melkonian, From the History, 44—45. 
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constituted an important part of the career of Mesrop Mashtots, the 
inventor of the Armenian Alphabet. Korün, the biographer of Mesrop, 
and later historians spoke of them as a distinct sect. The Borborits 
were obstacles to the attempts of the church to establish a uniform 
pattern of religious education in the newly invented Alphabet. On 
another level, Byzantine politics in western Armenia required the 
eradication of all dissident Syriac factions. The military operations of 
Mesrop took place between the years 415 and 423. In order to be 
allowed to teach on Greek-controlled territories, Mesrop Mashtots, 
a military man before entering the church, executed imperial orders 
to either convert the sect of “Borbontons” or to exterminate them. He 
covered the province of Goghten, parts of Aghvank and Gardmank 
(northeast of Lake Sevan).** According to his biographer Korün, 
despairing of instructing the “wretched and stubborn race of the Bar- 
barianos", he resorted to extremely harsh measures. They were beaten, 
burnt, smeared with soot, exposed to public insults, imprisoned and 
extradited.» Always according to Korün, as a consequence of these 
military operations, the “pagans” who insisted on their “demonic faith” 
fled like “beasts and evil spirits” seeking refuge in Persian Armenia.” 

The different forms in which the name of this sect appears in 
various sources has caused a good deal of ambiguity about its iden- 
tity. In addition to being called Borbonts, these sectarians were referred 
to as Borboriton, Barbarianos, or simply barbarian. L. Khachikian argues 
that these factions in eastern Armenia were originally the gnostic- 
monastic communities from around Edessa, who spread in the south- 
ern regions of Lake Van.*’ On the other hand it has been suggested 


* Movsés of Khoren, History of the Armenians (Tiflis, 1913), Book III/57, 336-337. 
[Movsisi Khorenatsvo Patmutyun Hayots]. The instruction sent to Sahak by the 
Byzantine court: “... authority is bestowed upon you to ... either to persuade (i.e., 
convert) the sect of the Borborits or to persecute them and expel them of your 
state”. (“...Isk ard hramanav Avgostosi tevyal litsi kez ishkhanutyun . . . aghanduyd 
borboritonats kam havanetsutsanel kam halazel 1i kummé vijaked"). 

5 Korün, Life of Mashtots [Vark Mashtotsi], (ed.) M. Abeghian, (Yerevan, 1941), 
66, 68. 

The passage: [...yev vasn jantagorz azgin barbarianosats... Apa het aynonk 
zern arkanér zdejpateh yev zkamakor barbarianos aghanden kennelo. Yev ibrev 
vochinch gtaner hnares hughghutyun azelo, aryal i gorz arkaner zteshvaratsutsich 
gavazanen, zanraguyn patuhasivk 1 bandes, i tanjanes, i gelaranes. Isk horjam aghnu 
yevs pakasyalk i perkutene gtaneyin, khortakyales, apa khanzyales, meryales yev gunak 
gunak khaytarakyales yev hashkharhen korcheyin]. 

°° Koran, Life of Mashtots, 40. The passages: [...satanayakan divapasht espasa- 
vorutyun ...kentanakerp nemanutyamb divatsen pakhestakan linelov, ankaneyin i 
koghmanes Marats]. 

? L. Khachikian, From the History, 70. 
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that the Borborits were simply followers of Nestorius (anathematized 
by the Council of Ephesus in 431).? There is another hypothesis 
that all those who adhered to Syriac adoptionistic Christianity, or 
“the first faith of Armenia”, were classified as heretics and perse- 
cuted on Byzantine orders. 

The ban put on Syriac trends did not seriously reduce the influ- 
ence which Syriac authors enjoyed in Armenia historically. The sectari- 
ans that Mesrop was asked to persecute could have been followers of 
Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mepsuesta, whose works were 
available in Armenia during the lifetime of Mesrop and Sahak.* The 
Council of Ephesus anathematized Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of 
Mepsuesta, Nestorius, Bar Sauma of Nisibin, Severus, Paul of Samo- 
sata, Mani, Marcion, Arius and others. But as far as the Armenian 
Church was concerned, chnistological and related matters remained 
unresolved even after the Council. Otherwise, orthodoxy and dogma 
were vaguely defined in negative statements about what was to be 
rejected. After Nestorius withdrew to a monastery in Upper Egypt 
and his books were burnt, his followers insisted that his teachings 
were in no way different from those of Theodore of Mopsuesta.*! 

The more common name under which the early Armenian sects 
were known was the Mezghnéans. Canons 14, 19 and 20 of the Council 
of Shahapivan (448/9) are usually taken to be the earliest accounts 
of the sect. In section 144 of the Book of Heresies we read the follow- 
ing: "The sect of the Mezghnéans originated from the Pythagoreans 
and flourished . . . in Bisethia.*? The conduct of its members and their 
actions are too shameful for us to describe. They are known under 
names such as Gungushians, Seghelians, Aregaknoghs (Sun Worshipper) and 
Banjarakers (vegetarian)".? Vegetarian habits and sun worship were 
common among a number of sects and the first two names refer to 


? E. Ter Minassian, From the Origin, 67-68. 

9 N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 223. 

* See Korün, Life of Mashtots, 86. Also E. Ter Minassian, “Nestorianism in 
Armenia" [Nestorakanutyune Hayastanum], Grakan-Banasirakan Hetakhuzumner, Book I, 
(Yerevan, 1941), 178. 

*! E. Ter Minassian, “Nestorianism in Armenia”, 177. 

*? Or Pisidia, a province in western Asia Minor, between Phrygia in the north 
and Lycia in the south, near modern Antalia. 

*8 L. Khachikian, From the History of Social Movements, 78. The source is Book of 
Heresies [Girk Herzvazots], (ed. Miaban, (Vagharshapat, 1892), 19. The passage: 
[Mezgheneatsots aghanden i pitagorakanatsen busav yev zoratsav yertal banaketsan 
ar Pisedia, yev zor inch gorzen garsheli € khosel mez. Yev anvank aghandotsen 
anvanen Gungusheank, Segheleank, Aregaknogh, Banjarakerk]. 
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locations, as sectarians were often identified by their places of origin or 
habitat. The novelty is their so-called Pythagorean ongin. The remark 
may be related to their fraternal and closed community systems and 
esoteric doctrines, reminiscent of Pythagorean communities. 

The three canons of the Council of Shahapivan (see Appendix I) 
devoted to the Mezghnéans disclosed very little of the doctrines and 
the expansion of the sect. It seems that following the deaths of Catho- 
licos Sahak and Mesrop (in 439 and 440 respectively) the church 
lost some of its influence and Mezghneanism spread among all classes 
of society. The Council warned everyone, including bishops, aristo- 
crats, military men and commoners, against adhering to the sect. 
Not only followers but also collaborators and all those who provided 
shelter or concealed information were subject to anathema and pun- 
ishment. The standard punishments assigned to all heretics were being 
hamstrung, branded on the forehead with the fox-sign and being 
confined to leprosariea. Children were sent to rehabilitation. centers 
and some to monasteries.“ 

The first academic and extensive work about sects was written at 
the üme of the Council of Shahapivan by one of the disciples of 
Mesrop, Eznik of Koghb, the Bishop of Bagrevand. Eznik's Refutation 
of the Sects [Yeghz Aghandots] dealt with a wide range of doctrines 
classified under four groups: the Pagan sects, Persian Zoroastrians, 
Greek philosophers, and Marcionites. The only information about the 
Mezghneans we find in Eznik, is a "similanty" he traces between 
them on the one hand and the Marcionites and Manichaeans on the 
other. He points out that they all considered marriage profane and 
refused to believe in the resurrection of the bodies.* 

Based on Eznik's Refutation and the Canons 19 and 20 of the Council 
of Sahapivan, we can infer that the Mezghneans held an adoption- 
istic christology, insisted on communal life and had religious rituals 
of their own. Zoroastrian and dualistic doctrines were common to 
most syncretistic sects, and instead of singling out any particular sect, 
Eznik examined the philosophical bases of the four "sects", as he put 


** The text of the canons from A. Gheldejian's Book of Armenian. Canons, 73, 80— 
82, and their English translation from N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 82-83, see 
Appendix I. 

$9 Eznik of Koghb, Refutation of the Sects [Yeznik Koghbatsi, Yeghz Aghandots], 
(Tiflis, 1914), 199, 202. The passages: [Amusnutyun tevyal hAstuzo peghzutyun 
hamaritsen, vorpes Markion yev Mani yev Mezgheneayk . . . Aylev harutyun marmnots 
chhavatal, usti itsé Markioni yev Manya yev aylotsen vorpisats]. 
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it. The refutation of Zoroastrian dualism had religious motivations as 
well as purely political considerations in Persian-held Armenia, and 
for a variety of considerations, many converted to the Zoroastrian 
religion. The refutation of the teachings of the Greek philosophers, 
as Eznik put it, aimed at dismissing natural theology, despite its ob- 
vious virtues that he acknowledges; he defended the supremacy of 
revelation as the first premise of Christianity. Pythagorean, Platonic, 
Aristotelian, Stoic and Epicurean theologies in turn were briefly yet 
sympathetically presented, then systematically argued against.* 

The section which was most relevant to the problem of the sects 
was the refutation of Marcionism.*’ This section of Eznik’s Refutation 
is the first scholarly discussion of adoptionistic and early Chris- 
tian thought." Whether Eznik’s interest in the Marcionites was an 
indication of the actual presence of pure Marcionites in Armenia, is 
a question that even if answered is futile. Eznik was addressing a 
philosophical-theological elite and making a first attempt to find a 
philosophically sound and theologically “orthodox” position for Arme- 
nian Christianity. It seems that before drawing the limits of orthodoxy, 
which was too premature at the time, Eznik resorted to polemical 
and apologetic literature as a tool for drawing the broad demarcation 
lines between Christianity and the other faiths and religious positions. 
The official position of the Armenian Church was formulated only 
by the end of the sixth century, otherwise the limits between dogma 
and heresy remained mobile for a long time. Often, prominent fig- 
ures like Pavstos Büzand, Ghazar of Parbi, Movses of Khoren, Anania 
of Shirak, Davit Anhaght and others were accused of heresy. 

Of the early sects, the Nestorians in particular occupied a special 
position in Armenia. The Council of Dvin in the middle of the sixth 
century qualified the Nestorians for the first time as the cause of a 
“spiritual catastrophy” and accused them of hosting the “outlaws” in 


* Eznik of Koghb, Refutation of the Sects, (Yerevan, 1970), 129-151. 

" Ibid., 152-181. 

* N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 205. The “inaccuracy” ascribed to Eznik's compre- 
hension of Marcionism, is in my opinion a poor description of the basic concerns 
of this author. The themes of the four chapters of the book are simply occasions to 
refute matters of broader scope as far as heretical thought is concerned. Eznik gener- 
alizes Marcionite doctrines into largely gnostic-adoptionistic attitudes. At any rate, 
given the melange of sects in the region, I can see no reason why the sympathizers 
of this particular gnostic sect should have refrained from preaching in Armenia. 
Consequently, this chapter is the first clear and academic statement about the active 
presence of adoptionistic sects in Armenia. 
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a clear reference to the local Armenian sectarians with whom they 
shared doctrines and practices.*? But more than a century earlier, to 
decide his position towards the doctrines of Nestorius, Catholicos 
Sahak wrote to Patriarch Proclus of Constantinople to inquire about 
their orthodoxy.” There is no mention of the Nestorians during the 
short period following the deaths of Mesrop and Sahak. They seem 
to have temporarily withdrawn to Edessa and Nisibin. But shortly 
thereafter, a major Nestorian figure, Bar Sauma, the metropolitan of 
Nisibin (435—489) appeared in Armenian history. During the early 
years of the reign of Emperor Beroz of Persia (457—484) Bar Sauma 
managed to gain the support of the Persian court and Nestorianism 
became the official faith of the Persian Church. Armenians in Per- 
sian Armenia were urged to follow the faith of Nestorius, in defiance 
of western rejection of the sect?! 

Bar Hebraeus, Tovma of Arzrun and Michael the Syrian offer 
extremely interesting data about Bar Sauma’s role in Nisibin and 
Persia and his efforts to preach Nestorianism in Armenia. Accord- 
ing to Bar Hebraeus, Nestorius failed to penetrate into Armenia and 
upon warnings against entering Armenia, he abandoned the project." 
Tovma of Arzrun has a different version of these events. According 
to him, Bar Sauma arrived in the province of Mogk (south and south- 
west of Lake Van) and “sowed the seeds of his heresy there"; upon 
threats from Mershabuh Arzruni, he eventually withdrew.” 

Whatever the outcome of his missionary work in Armenia, Bar 
Sauma retaliated by accusing the Armenians of siding with Byzantium 
against Persia. He presented letters from the Armenian Catholicos 
Kristapor sent to the churches of the region as messages to incite 
them to seek alliance with the Greeks. According to Tovma, these 
allegations caused a great deal of bloodshed.** During the term of 
Catholicos Giut (461—472), three Nestorians were said to have arrived 
in Armenia from the region of Antioch and Afshin (or “Avlin”) in 


* For the Oath of Union, see Appendix II, N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 236-237. 

5 About this correspondence see the above source, 86-87. 

? L. M. Melikiset-Bek, Georgian sources about Armenia and Armenians [Vratsakan 
Aghbürnere Hayastani yev Hayeri masin], (Yerevan, 1934), 35. 

? Gregorii Barhebraei, Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, (eds.) Abbeloos et Lamy, (Louvain 
1872-1877), II, 71. 

53 'Tovma of Arzrun, History, 81. 

* Op. cit. 
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particular. These were Constantine, Petros, and Theodorus. They 
were accused of preaching that Mary was not God-Bearer (theoto- 
kos) and that the Cross was not holy. The source of this information 
is a letter by the Catholicos to Davit Anhaght (a major Aristotelian- 
neoplatonic philosopher of the early sixth century), asking the latter 
to write a treatise in defense of orthodoxy.” 

When Nestorianism became the official doctrine of the Christian 
church in Persia, the Armenian Church found itself in an extremely 
difficult position between those who accepted the Council of Chalce- 
don (451) or Byzantine Orthodoxy, and Nestorians in the east. In his 
“Epistle to the orthodox Christians of Persia", Catholicos Babgen 
explained the position of the church in the context of the Canons of 
the Council of Dvin in 506/7. A delegation from Persia represent- 
ing the “orthodox” Christians there, arrived in Dvin and met the 
council of bishops and declared that their community remained close 
to the Armenian church in its doctrines. On this occasion, the teach- 
ings of Mani, Nestorius, Diodorus, Theodore, Paul of Samosata, etc. 
were denounced and the heresiarchs anathematized.”’ 


The sixth century—The position of the Armenian Church 


During the first half of the sixth century, the Armenian church acted 
as the champion of the anti-Chalcedonians and the Monophysites.?? 
In 554/5 Nersés II of Ashtarak (548/9-556/7) summoned bishops, 
nakharars and other figures to examine Nestorian expansion in Ar- 
menia. The most important of the three documents issued from the 


5 E. Ter Minassian, “Nestorianism in Armenia", 198-199. 

5 See “Epistle to the Armenians from the orthodox (Christians) of Persia” [ Tught 
hayots i parses ar ughghapares], Book of Letters [Girk Teghtots], (Tiflis, 1901), 41-46. 

? The passage in the original text where Nestorian heresiarchs are mentioned 
and complaints are stated about their mobile councils and persecutions of the "ortho- 
dox" Chnistians: “The leaders of the blasphemous sects met in different locations, 
sometimes in Gundishabuh, at others in Syria; (they were) Agag, Bar Sauma, Mani 
and Yuhanna, Paul and Mika and other sympathizers who followed Diodurus and 
Theodore in thought and arrogant conduct. They found ways through kings and 
judges to cause great perils and harm to the orthodox believers in our land". 

* E. Ter Minassian, “Nestorianism in Armenia”, 211. During the year 530, Catho- 
licos Kristapor took up journeys in the region, and sent epistles to the various centers 
in Syria and Khuzastan and “other orthodox believers” as well as secular figures. 
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Council of Dvin was the “Oath of Union”. The Council expressed 
its grave concern about the alarming increase in the number of the 
Nestorians and their activity around the church of Manajihr Rajik. 
Regarding the sect as the inheritor of the early adoptionists, the Coun- 
cil repeated the anathema by the councils of Constantinople, Nicaea 
and Ephesus. It was also explained that the Nestorians had taken 
refuge in Nisibin and from there moved to Khuzastan and flour- 
ished in Persia enjoying the protection of the Persian court. The 
“evil sect of the Nestorians of Khuzastan" gradually penetrated into 
Armenia disguised as merchants. The Nestorian community grew so 
much that it required a church and clergy to head and serve its 
members. A monastery dedicated to the martyr Manajihr Rajik was 
built in 547—548. These Nestorians, continues the Oath, persuaded 
the people that they “shared the same faith" with the Armenians. 
Furthermore, they provided all the services to them and replaced the 
national church. This peaceful Nestorian penetration accelerated dur- 
ing the last two decades of the fifth century.9? 

The term Paulician (Paughikean) appeared for the first time in the 
"Oath of Union". However, the mention of the sect at this stage 
could be an addition by later scribes, just as we find in another text 
entitled “Call to Repentance” by Catholicos Hovhan I Mandakuni 
(478-490).°' After over 160 years, in the 720's, Catholicos Hovhan 
of Ozun considered the Paulicians of his time as the “remnants” of 
the sect that Catholicos Nersés had to deal with (1.e., the Nestonans 
and/or their local allies).°? In the same treatise against the Paulicians, 
Hovhan used the term “mezghnéan” to describe the eighth century 
Paulicians. This direct linkage between the early sectarians and the 
Paulicians led K. Tér Mekertchian to suggest that the sectarians who 
settled in and around Manajihr Rajik were mostly local sectarians, 
or the same Mezghnean heretics anathematized by the Council of 
Shahapivan.9? 


°° See the text of the “Oath of Union" and its English translation in N. Garsoyan, 
The Pauliaans, 88-89, 236-238. 

60 E. Ter Minassian, “Nestorianism in Armenia”, 215. 

9! N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 87. This is the document where Catholicos Hovhan 
Mandakuni decrees a seven year penance on the Paulician sectanans. The issue, 
which I find superfluous, is whether it is possible to assume the existence of a sect 
called Paulicians during the fifth century. 

? Hovhan of Ozun, Writings [Hovhannu Imatasiri Avznetvo Matenagrutyunk], 
(Venice, 1833), 39. 

$$ See Karapet Ter Mekertchian, History of the Armenian Church—Part I [Hayots 
Yekeghetsvo Patmutyun], (Vagharshapat, 1908). 
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Ter Mekertchian was one of the first scholars who attempted to 
find links between the Mezghnéans, the Paulicians and the early adop- 
tionistic trends of the second and the third centuries. According to him, 
after the expulsion and anathemy of Paul of Samosata the adoption- 
ists fled from Antioch and formed secret communities, some finding 
refuge in Persian-controlled territories. The “Nestorians of Khuzastan” 
that the Oath of Union spoke of, were probably these old Syrian 
adoptionists who mixed with the fifth-century Nestorians.™ 

The introductory paragraph of the “Oath of Union" indeed pro- 
vides some grounds to support Ter Mekertchian's hypothesis. The 
Council described the Nestorians as those that the three Univer- 
sal Councils anathematized, but since there were no Nestorians at 
the time of the Councils of Constantinople, Nicaea and Ephesus, 
the Council of Dvin must have considered the Nestorians as the 
inheritors of the early gnostic-adoptionistic sects. At any rate, the 
Council of Dvin in 554 was facing a problem much greater than 
just a community of immigrant Nestorians around Manajihr Rajik. 

The sects and their local sympathizers presented a broad pro-eastern 
front which included prominent members of the aristocracy and the 
church. A direct indication to this is an additional document Catho- 
licos Nerses issued after the Council; he reminded those who attended 
and others who did not of the necessity of abiding by the decisions 
of the Council. It seems that a number of the participants were 
brought under pressure and were likely to neglect the decisions after 
their return home. From the start, several figures excused themselves 
and received severe notes from the Catholicos.9 This follow-up docu- 
ment was called “Resolutions of the holy church concerning the 
Nestorians" and was signed by three other bishops in addition to 
Nerses II. 

Nestorianism became an aspect of Persian policy towards the 
Christians and Armenians in particular. Consequently, participation 
in the Council was practically a defiance of Persian authority.?' The 
political dimensions of the problem of Nestorians, the dispute around 


9* 207-208. 

$$ This document is called “Letter of blame addressed to the bishops” [Tught 
meghadrutyan ar yepiskoposunsen], Book of Letters, 70-71. 

$9 “The resolutions [voroshumnen] of the holy church concerning the Nestorians", 
signed by Nerses II Catholicos, Bishop Mershabuh of Taron and Mamikonians, 
Bishop Petrus of Siunik, addressed to the Bishops Grigor Mardpetakan and Grigor 
Arzruni. 

6? E. Ter Minassian, “Nestorianism in Armenia", 222. 
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their influence at the time of the Council of Dvin and the record of 
mutual insults are all preserved in the Book of Letters. 

The war against the Nestorians began to die down by the end of 
the sixth century and during the early decades of the next. It was 
said that they had been driven to Aghvank and Georgia, and that 
just as Dvin was their center in Armenia, Tbilisi became their center 
where they continued to act disguised as merchants. It is hard to 
believe that Nestorian activity ceased in Armenia after the Council 
of Dvin. A major achievement of the Council was the definition of 
the doctrinal position of the Church. The latter, however, found that 
the chnistological position of the Council of Chalcedon identified it 
with the Nestorian heresy.9? 

The Council of Dvin in 506/7 appeared to be inclined to accept 
Monophysitism as a form of reaction to the Council of Chalcedon, 
rather than as a separate doctrinal position. Among the first Monophy- 
sites to argue against this position were Bishop Julian of Halicar- 
nassus and Bishop Severus of Antioch. When Justinian I (518-527) 
deposed the Monophysites in 518, they went to Alexandria where 
the polemics concerning the corruptibility of the body of Christ 
first emerged. The Julianists, who were also known as Phantasiasts, 
believed that to save man, Christ willingly took upon himself all the 
physical peculiarities of humanity (like hunger, thirst, sweat, pain, 
etc.). The Severians insisted that Christ's body was corruptible simi- 
lar to those of humans, because in order to save man he had to 
have a corruptible body himself.’ 

Both these trends were anathematized by the Armenian Church 
during the last decades of the sixth century and later periods. Ter 
Minassiants suggests that although the Armenian Church accepted 
the christology of Cyril of Alexandria and did not take an active 
part in the dispute among the Monophysites, it nevertheless followed 
it closely. According to him, in the early periods of doctrinal formu- 
lation, the Armenian church was closer to Julianist Christology, as 
briefly expounded above,” and that its position was made explicit by 
the middle of the sixth century.” 


68 Ibid., 230. 

9 E. Tér Minassiants, The Relations of the Armenian Church, 77. 
” Ibid., 84-85. 

7 [bid., 88-89. 

72 Ibid. 105. 
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In the Book of Letters there is a document entitled “Epistle of the 
orthodox Synans in Armenia”, which offers a glimpse of the situa- 
tion at the time. This text was a letter signed by priests, abbots of 
monasteries as well as members of the “orthodox” community there. 
These “orthodox” Syrians defined their location in Nerpkert (Mayya- 
fariqin), a region in Upper Mesopotamia that from the beginning 
and for centuries was the homeland of sects. ‘The letter was an urgent 
plea for help addressed to the Armenian Catholicos Nersés II of 
Ashtarak. “As children from their father”, these “orthodox” Syrians 
asked “fatherly assistance” and sought “cure as people in illness”. 
They described their condition among the enemy heretics as “lambs” 
among “wolves”. To assure the Catholicos of their orthodoxy, those 
who signed the plea, anathematized the heresiarchs Nestorius, Tho- 
dore of Mopsuestia, Diodorus of Tarsus, Bar Sauma, Paul of Samo- 
sata, Mani, Marcion, Arius, and Severus. Furthermore, they reminded 
the Armenians that they shared the same faith with them. At the time, 
to anathematize Severus probably implied being a follower of Julian 
of Halicarnassus, hence the alleged Julianism of the Armenian Church. 
It seems that the so-called heretics did not particularly appreciate 
the proximity of these Syrians and discouraged them from remaining 
in the area through persecution and violence.” 

In conclusion to this chapter, a note is in order about a rare trea- 
tise in Greek, written in 700 by an anonymous Armenian Chalce- 
donian author. The text is a summary of the history of the relations 
between the Armenian and Byzantine churches from the Council of 
Nicaea in 325 to 700. The political implications of the Chalcedonian 
and Monophysitic disputes are presented from a Chalcedonian point 
of view. The text, originally written in Armenian and addressed to 
Armenians, survived only in the Greek version.”* 


73 The letter entitled “Epistle of the Syrian Orthodox in Armenia” [Tught Asoryats 
Ughghapares i Hays] is in the Book of Letters, 52-54. See ibid., 94-95. The passage: 
[Vorpés vordik vor khendren i harants, nuynpés yev mek khendremk zkarototyun 
mer 1 Zer hayruténé. Yev vorpes hivandk, vor tsutsanemk zmer tsaves araji serbutyan 
zero, zanutsanemk Zez, yemk mek hashkharhi herzvazoghats, yev bnakyal yemk 1 
mej gaylots yev hamaryal yemk sotsa teshnamik, zi karozemk zjeshmarit havates yev 
kremk i sotsane zbazum charcharanes, kapanes, zharvazes . . .]. 

^ First edition of the manuscript was by Gerard Garritte, La Narratio de Rebus 
Armeniae, ed. and commentary. Corpus Scriptorium Christianorum Orientalium, vol. 
132. Subsidia tome 4 (Louvain, 1952). For the Armenian translation see: H. Bartkian, 
ed., "Narratio de Rebus Armeniae-An Armenian Chalcedonian Primary Source" 
[Hunaren targmanutyamb mez hasaz mi hay kaghkedonakan skezbnaghbür]— Banber 
Matenadaram, 6 (1962), 457—470. 
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